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Summary 



I* I n recent months, many actions have been taken to bring about a revival of 
the French language in Acadiana: 

A. Much history has been written on the Acadians and much praise has been 
given for the ^miracle" of their survival* 

B. Action is now necessary to lessen the inroads made by an ever-growing 
anglophone mass culture, 

C. A general statement of the problem is outlined. 

II. In Acadiana, the French language spoken since the founding of Louisiana? has 
been declining under many influences: 

A. Historically the Acadians spoke exclusively and happily their native 
French language, but they soon saw themselves assimilated: 

1. Because the Acadians settled in remote areas, they spoke French 
exclusively and happily. 

2. Gabriel-Louis Jaray suggests that unlike the French in Canada they 
enjoyed religious and civil liberties, did not resist the 
American influence, and were assimilated. 

B. Although on the decline both quantitatively and qualitatively, the 
French language spoken in Acadiana is a living language: 

1. Acadiana is populated by French people living in a triangulated area, 
delimited by, but not including, the cities of Lake Charles, 
Alexandria and New Orleans. 

2. Approximately 400,000 Acadians speak French daily. 

3. French is still an official language of Louisiana. 

C. Many factors led to the decline of the French language in Acadiana: 

!•' There has been limited teaching of the French language in the 
school of Acadiana. 

2. Social attitudes have greatly added to the decline of French 
in Acadiana: 

a. Broadcasting has given an unrealistic view of the Acadian 
life. 

b. The young people have adopted the mass American culture 
rather than their parents 1 . 

3. The impact of English mass-media has contributed mostly to the 
decline of the French language in Acadiana. 

D. The survival of French in Acadiana is in the domestic and international 
interest of the U.S.: 

1. Acadiana could look French and attract tourists from the French- 
speaking world who want to feel at home and tourists from other 
places who want to see something different. 

2. Job opportunities abound for people with special language 
abilities in the foreign service, education and the armed forces. 

III. Proposals for the preservation of the French heritage (which includes the 
language) in Acadiana have been made, and many have been put in action: 

A. In the past the France-Amerique group has done all it could to preserve 
the French heritage of Acadiana. 

B. A cultural agreement with the province of Quebec should be signed. 

1. A similar agreement was suggested by G. L. Jaray in 1937. 

2. After thirty years, it is now in Congress for approval. 

3. This agreement would encourage exchanges between agencies and 
institutions of both States. 



C. Early French education is needed but constitutes a long-term investment: 

1. Such a program would require the formation of new teachers (Institute). 

2. Education in French should start in the first grade of grammar school. 

3. French Canadian text books, geared to North American concepts should 
be used. 

D. The "look French" aspect of the program should be emphasized to attract 
tourists : 

1. Stores, restaurants, hotels and other public buildings should have 
French names, menus and decor. 

2. Historical buildings and cities should be restored. 

IV. The most important immediate course of action to preserve the French language 
is daily broadcasting in French: 

A. The impact of English mass-media has contributed to the decline of the 
French language in Acadiana and still does: 

1. Three observers mentioned the impact of the electronic media as a 
"killer." 

2. Materials at low cost could be secured from French Canada to rectify 
this. 

B. The same media which anglicized the Acadians could now logically help 
revive the French language in Acadiana: 

1. New Brunswick, Canada, which now has French television and radio 
stations serves as an example. 

2. The Acadians must go on speaking their language with the help of 

the mass-media so that long-term programs may have a solid foundation. 
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THE FRENCH HERITAGE IN AC AD I AN A: THE FUNDAMENTAL COURSE OF ACTION 

NECESSARY TO PRESERVE THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 

During World War Two, an old citizen of Abbeville, Louis- 
iana, heard that many Frenchmen had died and that France had 
capitulated to the Vichy government. He is reputed to have 
commented: “That* 11 teach them a lesson; they should have stayed 

home, right here in Louisiana# 11 

That was twenty-five years ago! Today, some Acadian pride 
some ethnic feelings are left — but less and less# Much has 
been written about the history of the Acadians, including many 
flattering books and articles noting how they have managed to 
survive the American melting pot# But a few generations may be 
all it will take to place the beautiful French flavor of South- 
west Louisiana as merely part of history# In recent months 
however, various actions have been taken# And with widespread 
interest and support — even that of North Louisiana — the dying 
fire could become a steady flame# The fight is now or never for 
linguistic survival against anglophone mass culture. 

I will discuss in this paper the causes for the decline of 
the French language and the reasons why it should be kept alive - 
apart from my personal feelings, as a French Canadian and thus a 
French speaking North American# I will then enumerate the pro- 
posals suggested by various people and the actions taken to 
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attempt a rennaissance. It will then be evident that daily broad- 
casting in French is the fundamental short-term course of action 
necessary to preserve it, the living language, supplemented, for 
the long-term effect, by increased language instruction in school. 

In the past it was fairly easy for the Acadian to keep his 
language alive. Hilda Kilmer Dubois tells us that historically 
"They /~the Acadians_7 found the city and most of the surrounding 
area already taken. This left the bayou regions for the Acadian. 
That is where he settled, behind a barricade of swamp and dis- 
tance, to recreate his life as it was in Nova-Scotia. A simple 
life as fisherman or farmer, with relatively little contact with 
the outside world was all the Cajun^ knew and all he wanted to be 
happy. 

Gabriel-Louis Jaray has suggested that in Louisiana the 
Acadians enjoyed religious and civil liberties and did not realize 
they were being absorbed by the dominant American element. By 
contrast, the French Canadian and the Acadians of Canada developed 
a tradition of resistance against overt attempts to anglisise 
them and thus developed the will to preserve their language. 



^■Hilda Kilmer Dubois, "Acadian People Ara Phenomenal Group,” 
Lafayette, Louisiana: The Sunday Advertiser (February 18, 1968), 

p. 21. 



^This term is commonly supposed to have originally been 
"Arcadien”, then "Acadien”, then "Cadien”. Others speculate that 
it could be a corruption of "Canadien”, which became again 
"Cadien”. The American began to use the easier style: Cajun. 

It has born derogatory undertones in the past. This is no longer 
true • 
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religion and culture. In Canada, the Irish believed that the 
assimilation of French Canadians and Acadians would strengthen 
the Catholic religion. Time showed, however, that often the 
anglisised Franco -Canadian became protestant. The Irish bowed to 
the fact and the French Canadians, gathered into their own parishes 
(territory under the spiritual jurisdiction of a vicar), fought 
the Anglo-Saxon influence.^ 

Jaray’s analysis ignores the difference between the lin- 
guistic climate of Canada and the United States. Despite anglo- 
phone^ prejudice, the constitutional law of Canada has, since the 
Quebec Act of 1774* always contained some measure of guarantee for 
the French language. The U. S. Constitution makes no mention of 
language, but the dominance of English is assumed. Since the 
Louisiana Purchase, the Acadians of Louisiana have lived in a 
national culture which assumes the atrophy of linguistic minorities. 
So, with the intrusion of ’’American” life, the French heritage, 
which the Acadian used to be proud of, is paridly declining. 

’’The Cajun’s history is a legend of sadness, loneliness and terror. 
His birthright has been bewilderment. His quaint customs and 
beliefs have never been fully understood nor appreciated. It is 

^Gabriel-Louis Jaray, ” Le destin francais en Louisiane , . 
Uouvelle-Orleans et Acadie louisianaise ," France -Am^rique , Pari s , 
Siege social (August, 1937 )Y PP* 153-1^8* 

^A neologism meaning: one who understands and speaks 

a language, in this case English. 
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therefore sad to note that -- like a winter violet which quietly 
bows its head to die — the old time Cajun is slowly disappearing. 

Without any doubt, the Cajun "is becoming replaced, di- 
luted, difused by his own kith and kin."^ But he has not died 
completely yet. As Raymond S. Rodgers notes, 

...there are French-speaking persons ranging along the 
coast of Louisiana from the Sabine River to the rural 
outskirts of New Orleans (Raceland). Inland, French 
may be found in varying degree as far North as the 
Alexandria region. The cities of New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge and Lake Charles, however, represent points of 
assimilation where French becomes almost totally 
obliterated by the English language.' 

Acadiana, the triangular area outlined on our map , "is a term 

frequently used to identify the bilingual parishes (counties) of 

South, particularly South- Central, Louisiana. The term 'Acadiana' 

reflects the numerically dominant position, within the 'French' 

population, of the Acadians. These French people of Louisiana 

came directly from France and through Canada and the Caribbean. 



^Hilda Kilmer Dubois, "Cajun Title Growing in Stature, 
Understanding," Lafayette, Louisiana: The Sunday Advertiser 

(February 11, 1968), p. 12. 

6 Ibid . 

7 Raymond S. Rodgers, "Political Economy of the Survival of 
French in Louisiana,” paper read to the Louisiana Academy of 
Sciences (April, 1967 )> P* 3* 

®See map in Appendix A, taken from Rodgers, "Political 
Economy". 

^Rodgers, "Political Economy", p. 1. 
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They also gave the French language and elements of French culture 
to the negro and mulatto population.*^ 

Acadiana is then the area where "French is a living lan- 
guage, because it has survived in Louisiana for 300 years and is 
still being spoken in many quarters."*^ But by how many Acadians? 
Bona Arsenault estimates the number of Acadians to be some 
800, 000. 12 On the other hand, Robert M. Crisler, professor of 
Geography at the University of Southwestern Louisiana, estimates 
the number of persons of French white antecedents to be 5^5 ,000 
/“A more skeptical figure than that of Bona Arsenault. These 
persons do not necessarily speak French now._7.^ Thomas D. 
Arceneaux, dean of Agriculture at U.S.L., says that about 4^0*000 
persons speak French daily. This, I think, probably includes the 
Negroes, since they have a place in the "French" culture. As 
slaves, they came to Southwest Louisiana with their French mas- 
ters, from Saint-Domingue and other places. Others were brought 



10 James Domengeaux, "Speech to the Louisiana Association 
of Fairs and Festivals," Baton Rouge, Louisiana (February 10, 1968). 

-^Hosea Phillips, professor of French, as quoted by Bob 
Angers, Jr., "Anecdotes and Antidotes," Lafayette, Louisiana; 

The Daily Advertiser (February 19 , 196?), p. 6. 

^ 2 Hi story of the Acadians (Quebec; Le conseil de la vie 
franchise, 1955) as quoted by Rodgers, "Political Economy," root- 
note Appendix, p. 1. There is no page given for History . 

-^Robert M. Crisler, as quoted by Rodgers, "Political 
Economy," footnote Appendix, p. 1. 
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directly from Africa, and rapidly adopted the French negro 
"patois".*^ 

All should speak it proudly, since French is still an 

official language of Louisiana. According to a study by Rodgers 

The Louisiana Purchase stipulated that all rights under 
the French regime, including customary use of the French 
language as an official language, would continue — until 
such time as Congress were to provide otherwise. Con- 
gress has never revoked the official status of French 
in Louisiana. The act admitting Louisiana to state- 
hood gave the state implied powers to legislate in 
matters of language.^ 

The Louisiana Constitution does not unduly discourage the 
use of French as an official language. Along with regulations 
for legal advert isments, which must be in English, there are few 
stipulations prejedicial to continued use of French on the state 
level. 16 



But the use of the French language is declining in Aca- 
diana and many factors have contributed to it. One of them is 
the deplorable lack of teaching of and in the French language. 
It was, as a matter of many school boards policy, as early as 
1868, prohibited to speak French on the school grounds. The 



^Vincent Prince, " Les Acadiens en Louisiana ," Montreal: 
LaPresse (February 14* 1986 ) , p • 7* Arceneaux quoted by Prince. 
(It is very difficult to give accurate figures in the absence 
of a census question on this topic.) 

^Rodgers, ’’The Legal Status of the French Language in 
Louisiana," Eunice, Louisiana: Eunice News (December 5 * 1987 )* 

p. £. 

l6 Ibid. 
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idea was to make this illiterate people literate in one language. 
Hilda K. Dubois sums up why: "To learn to do things in a new and 

better way, to become more educated, to replace the old beliefs 

1 n 

and customs with new ones, to speak without a trace of accent..." 
That was progress l So the idea lingered on, despite the many 
examples of bilingual countries, such as Canada, Switzerland and 
Belgium, where many people are literate in two or more languages. 
Prom figures given by Audrey Babineaux, Superintendant of Foreign 
Languages, Louisiana State Department of Education, " Le budget 
da 1* education pour 1968 est de $637 -000-000: en 1969, on 
a.loutera $100,000.000. On depense actu e llement moins de $5,000 
pour promotion deJ7 l'enseignement d u francais. " l8 

In French Canada, the young people have rebeled and pro- 
tested against the older generation, but, by contrast, they 
demanded the purification of their language. Such movements as 
the Bon Parler (in newspaper columns and TV and radio programs.), 
singing, dance and folklore groups, and the new singer-composers, 
have sprung up. Here "In Acadiana today, being 'French' means 
being oldfashioned, rural, unsophisticated and uneducated. The 
young have little concept of French as a dynamic and vibrant 



■^Dubois, "Cajun Title". 



l8 As quoted by Leon J. Z. Patenaude, 'Wort du secretaire 
administratif de R.F.. C.M.S. de la delegation des editeurs de 
manuels scolaires en umisiane, U. S.A. du 15 au 10 fdvrie _. 
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culture — popular as well as highbrow. They rebel from the old 
generation by joining the prevailing North American English 
teen -culture • "^9 These social attitudes plus those reflected 
in films and broadcasting have greatly influenced the decline. 
Paul C. Tate, in a Memorandum to N.B.C., deplores the phonyness, 
which he discusses at length under various headings, of a film on 
Acadian life. This was a fais-do-do , staged outdoors (they 
traditionally were always held indoors), with people dressed as 
aristocrats, etc... 20 He goes further to the heart of the 
problem when he states: 

More importante, however, is the effect of your film 
on honest-to-goodness South Louisiana Acadian descend- 
ants, who are responsible for the preservation of the 
wonderful fais-do-do and many other cultural traits 
of their ancestors. TheSr dignity and self-respect 
have been repeatedly insulted by this type of ex- 
ploitation ever since the rest of the world began 
to find the Cajun "colorful". . .Because their way of 
life is seldom honestly presented, they tend to 
assume that what is chosen for publication is what 
is acceptable to others, and they grow ashamed — yes 
ashamed — of what they really are, and what is truly 
theirs — their cultural heritage. 1 

Rodgers asserts also that broadcasting not only mis- 
represents the Cajuns but has contributed mostly to the decline 



^Rodgers, "Political Economy," p. 6. 

2°Paul c. Tate, "Memorandum in Support of Demand That 
Louisiana Portion of N.B.C. Bell Telephone Hour Be Deleted," 
included with letter to Wasserman Productions, Inc., N.B.C. , 
Inc., and Bell Telephone Company (August 16, 1967). 
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of the French language: 

Like the Louisiana Acadian, the Canadian Acadian has 
tended to regard his language as a family language# 

This attitude was not particularly important prior to 
the spread of industrial and electronic mass culture. 

So long as life was simple and rural the Acadian was 
able to preserve his language# But without the recog- 
nition of French in commercial practices .and. on the 
airwaves, family French is doomed to extinction. 

Other observers, besides Rodgers, have also blamed the mass- 
media. Vincent Prince states that ! , le phenome na de l 1 urbani- 
zation .joue la, comme ailleurs, en faveur de ^angli cisation. 
Perdus dans les grandes villes les Acadiens sont noyes dans la 
masse anglo-saxone et yankee." 2 ^ And Leo Sauvage says: 

CMest qu^n Louisiane comme part out, et e n Nouvelle- 
Ac adi e seulement un peu plus lentement qu| ailleurs, 

1 a Seconde Guerre mond iale a brise l 1 esprit de clocher, 
reiac hfe les attaches f ami lfales# .. .Deux sta tions de 
television, a Lafayette# passent" quelques programmes, 
en francais, mais ces programmes, a cause dp leur 
contenu, ne sont suivit que par les vieux #^ 

Although the French language has faced prejudice in 

Louisiana, one can cite the fact that French is still an official 

language and one can argue that its survival is in the domestic 

and international interest of the United States. Rodgers points 

out that "As North America moves toward a Common Market, which is 



22 Rodgers, "Is French Dying in State?", Lafayette Louis- 
iana: The Daily Advertiser (October 19,1966), pp. 1 and o. 

2 3prince , "Les Acadiens " • 

2 ^Leo Sauvage, r Avec les "Ca.iuns 1 de la Louisiane, ," 
Paris: Le Figaro (October lb, 19b7h P* ?• 



